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It  was  not  a little  remarkable,  indeed  very  painfully  so,  that, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the 
very  first  Eailway  lines  in  the  United  Kingdom — that  now 
running  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester — this  important 
national  event  should  have  been  so  sadly  signalised  by  a very 
great  national  loss  of  life.  I refer,  of  course,  to  the  melan- 
choly death  of  one  of  our  then,  most  rising  and  promising 
public  men,  a leading  statesman  of  the  day,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  caused  by  a railway  accident,  a most  useful  and 
active  member  of  the  Government  of  our  country  : The  Eight 

Honourable  William  Huskisson,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  And  to  come  down  to  a later  and  more  recent  time, 
not  very  long  since,  indeed  within  the  last  few  years,  a rising, 
and  prominent  member  of  our  Episcopal  Bench,  Bishop  EUicott, 
sustained  by  a railway  accident  on  the  then  Eastern  Counties 
line,  an  injury  which  necessitated  the  performance  of  very 
severe  and  painful  surgical  operations. 

My  attention  has  been  for  some  considerable  time,  directed 
to  the  subject  now  to  be  introduced  to  the  notice  of  my  readers, 
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not  so  mucli  in  regard  to  accidents  on  railways  attended  with 
immediate,  or  with  almost  immediate  fatal  result  to  the  suf- 
ferers, as  to  accidents  on  railways  followed  by  well  marked 
injuries,  that  have  not  killed  the  sufferers,  but  have  induced  in 
some,  and  not  in  a few  instances,  certain  painful  and  easily 
recognizable  symptoms,  that  greatly  embitter  life,  and  such  as 
are  well-known  to  observing  pathologists,  to  denote  a morbid 
condition  of  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  or  other  portions  of  the 
nervous  system.  And  some  of  these  symptoms  may  not,  and 
in  many  cases,  do  not  supervene  immediately  upon  the  receipt 
of  the  injury  or  injuries  observable  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence 
of  the  railway  accident  or  collision,  which  accident  or  collision, 
however,  may  lay  the  foundation  in  some  unfortunate  sufferers 
thereby,  of  symptoms,  both  objective  and  subjective,  demanding 
not  unfrequently  the  keenest  power  of  discrimination  on  the 
part  of  the  medical  practitioner.  If  any  evidence  of  the  grow- 
ing importance  of  this  hitherto  untrodden  and  uncultivated 
domain  of  pathology  were  needed  ; such  evidence,  in  part,  may 
be  adduced  by  the  fact,  that  in  this  present  Session  of  the 
Legislatme,  one  of  the  existing  railway  companies — the  Metro- 
politan Eailway,  in  applying  to  the  Legislature  for  additional 
powers,  asks  for  this  privilege — that  notice  of  any  claim  for 
compensation  in  respect  of  any  accident  on  the  railway  of  tliis 
Company,  shall  be  given  to  the  Company  within  two  months 
after  the  day  on  which  such  accident  shall  be  alleged  to  have 
happened ; and  should  this  privilege  be  conceded  to  the  Metro- 
politan Eailway,  it  may  most  reasonably  be  anticipated  that 
other  existing  Eailways  will  apply  to  the  Legislature  for 
corresponding  advantages  in  regard  to  their  own  Eailways 
respectively. 

Having  for  the  last  few  years,  devoted  no  little  attention  to 
the  consideration  of  that  morbid  condition  in  the  human  subject, 
both  male  and  female — that  opprobrium  medicum.,  named,  or  in 
many  instances,  misnamed — Hysteria ; I could  not  fail  to 
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notice,  that  in  not  a few  cases  of  claims  for  compensation  for 
injuries,  the  symptoms  observable  in  sufferers  from  railway 
accidents  or  collisions,  are  assigned  by  the  medical  examiners 
engaged  to  give  evidence,  either  on  the  part  of  the  Railway 
Company,  or  on  the  part  of  the  injured  person,  as  being  those 
symptoms  which  indicate  the  existence  of  Hysteria,  or  the  pre- 
sence of  what  are  called  Hysterical  Symptoms. 

If  the  views  that  I entertain  on  this  subject,  be  hereafter 
proved  to  be  in  consonance  with  received  and  established  prin- 
ciples of  scientific  pathology,  in  a word,  in  consonance  with 
sound  reason  and  ordinary  good  sense,  it  will,  I think,  not  be 
very  diflhcult  to  clear  the  ground  of  much  that  is  at  present 
doubtfid  and  perplexing ; and  therefore  leaving  still  open  a 
large  field  for  professional  controversy,  a controversy  not  always 
assuming  the  most  dignified  character. 

My  readers  will  kindly  bear  in  mind,  that  this  x^resent  essay  is 
based  upon  a paper  quite  recently  read  at  one  of  our  metropo- 
litan medical  societies,  and,  therefore,  it  is  now  but  little  altered 
in  sense  or  ]Dhraseology. 

The  title  of  my  pajper  as  recorded  in  the  ordinary  announce- 
ments of  the  proceedings  of  our  Society,  is  Railway  and  other 
Accidents  attended  with  Violence,  their  Effects  uj)on  the  Nervous 
System.”  I shall,  however,  on  the  present  occasion,  restrict  my 
remarks  in  the  following  paper  to  railway  accidents,  in  their 
effects  on  the  nervous  system,  for  as  I proceeded  to  direct  my 
thoughts  and  attention  to  the  subject  merely  of  railway  col- 
lisions, I found  the  field  of  inquiry  so  gradually,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  largely  to  develope  itself,  that  the  subject  of  accidents 
in  the  more  general  or  more  comprehensive  sense,  become  really 
too  much  for  me,  in  fact,  quite  unmanageable,  so  far  indeed,  as  to 
bring  it  within  the  compass  of  a reasonably  short  communica- 
tion at  one  of  our  ordinary  meetings.  My  attention  was  mainly, 
I do  not  say  altogether  directed  to  this  subject,  during  some  of 
my  researches  and  observations  on  the  origin,  nature,  and  con- 


ditions  of  epilepsy  and  hysteria  ; for  in  nearly  all  the  very 
serious  cases  of  injury  from  railway  collisions  that  came  under 
my  notice,  as  becoming  public  property  in  consequence  of  actions 
at  law,  attended  with  the  penality  of  heavy  damages,  I could 
not  but  notice,  that,  the  chief  symptoms  presented  by  these 
unfortunate  sufferers  were  described  in  the  medical  evidence  on 
both  sides,  that  is  on  the  sides  of  plaintiff  and  defendant  as 
symptoms  for  the  most  part  of  an  hysterical  or  of  an  epileptic 
character ; I say  for  the  most  part,  because  these,  and  less  frequent 
symptoms,  could  not  fail  as  well  also,  to  be  recognized  by  the 
medical  authorities  engaged  on  both  sides  in  disj)ute.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  said,  that  in  most  of  these  disputed  cases  as  at 
present  observed,  by  far  the  more  prominent  symptoms  are 
those  recognized  and  admitted  by  the  medical  gentlemen  en- 
gaged, as  assignable  to  well  known  lesions  of  the  brain,  spinal 
cord,  and  their  membranes  with  the  nerves  connected  therewith, 
or  with  other  nerves  or  nervous  ganglia  distributed  throughout 
the  body.  I am  of  opinion  that  a carefully  collected,  and  well- 
arranged  record  of  these  cases  of  injuries  from  railway  accidents 
or  collisions,  and  more  especially,  if  they  can  possibly  be  followed 
out,  or  kept  under  medical  observation  for  some  reasonable 
length  of  time,  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury,  cannot  fail  to 
become  a depositary  of  much  valuable  pathological  information  ; 
and  so,  amongst  other  results,  may  serve  to  elucidate  not  a few 
of  the  very  important  phenomena  that  we  now  know  to  denote 
a morbid  condition  of  these  several  parts  or  organs,  just  now  enu- 
merated; which  when  taken  collectively,  are  expressed  by  the  wide 
and  general  term,  nervous  system.  One  might  almost  say  that  there 
is  nothing  connected  with  them  that  either  does  not,  or  may  not 
interest  every  one  of  us,  yes,  nearly  every  member  of  the  com- 
munity ; for  there  is  no  one  of  us  who  has  not  either  money  to 
lose,  or  nerves  to  shake  and  to  shatter,  or  bones  to  dislocate,  or  to 
break.  There  is  no  one,  whom  some  fearful  accident  on  a line, 
whether  occiuing  in  the  full  light  of  day,  or  worse  still,  in  a 
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darkened  tnnnek  may  not  injure  either  at  the  time,  in  some  part 
of  the  bodily  frame  as  a sufferer  ; or  mhsequently  in  the  pocket, 
either  in  the  capacity  of  director  or  of  an  ordinary  shareholder^ 

And  then  too,  we  must  remember,  that  all  that  is  here 
advanced,  will  also  apply  with  equal  relative  force,  to  every 
country  in  the  civilized  world,  wherever  this  mode  of  locomotion 
may  be  in  operation. 

In  the  year  1864  there  were  killed  and  injured  from  causes 
heyond  their  own  control,  a larger  number  than  in  the  preceding 
year  1863,  for,  whereas  in  1863,  there  had  been  fourteen  passen- 
gers killed,  and  400  injured  in  the  United  Kingdom ; the 
unfortunate  sufferers  by  casualties  in  the  following  year  1864, 
were  in  England  and  Wales  twelve  killed,  and  601  injured  ; in 
Scotland,  one  killed  and  fifty-five  injured,  and  in  Ireland,  two 
killed  and  forty-two  injured,  the  total  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
being  fifteen  killed,  and  698  injured  during  the  year  1864,  as 
against  fourteen  killed,  and  400  injured  in  the  previous  year 
1863.  The  number  of  railway  passengers  killed  or  injured 
owing  to  their  own  misconduct  or  want  of  due  and  'pro'per  caution, 
was,  in  England  and  Wales  nineteen  killed  and  six  injured  ; in 
Scotland,  two  killed,  and  none  injured;  and  in  Ireland  two 
injured;  the  total  being  twenty-one  persons  killed,  and  eight 
injured  during  the  year  1864  against  twenty-one  killed  and  one 
injured  from  similar  want  of  caution  in  the  year  1863. 

The  total  number  of  passengers  killed  and  injured  from  all 
causes  in  1864  on  railways  in  the  United  Kingdom,  was  36 
killed  and  700  injured,  against  35  killed  and  401  injured  in  the 
year  1863.  If  we  set  aside,  or  disregard  the  distinction  between 
killed  and  injured,  and  take  both  classes  together,  it  will  be 
evident  tliat  there  has  been  a painfully  notable  increase  in  the 
year  1864.  Of  those  killed  by  accident  in  the  United  King- 
dom, there  were  fourteen  in  the  one  year,  and  fifteen  in  the 
other  year,  whilst  the  number  of  the  injured  was  incieased 
from  400  to  608. 
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As  it  is  tho  duty  of  Government  to  exercise  greater  foresight 
than  is  always  to  he  expected  from  the  subjects,  so  too,  I appre- 
liend,  it  is  the  duty  of  our  profession  to  exercise  greater  fore- 
sight than  is  to  he  expected  from  the  ]uihlic,  who  are  to  he 
regarded  as  our  subjects.  We  see  this  idea  worked  out  to  some 
extent  in  regard  to  the  science  of  preventive  medicine,  and  so 
also,  in  regard  to  the  subject  now  under  consideration  ; the 
travelling,  and  more  especially  the  shareholding  public,  should  be 
taught  by  the  medical  profession,  that  a railway  accident  or 
collision  is  no  trifling  matter  to  the  health,  the  life,  and  the 
limbs,  of  Her  Majesty’s  subjects ; who,  when  sick  or  injured,  from 
any  causes  whatever,  fall  under  our  professional  care  and  superin- 
tendence. It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  pathological  subject  there 
are  at  least  four  great  classes  in  the  entire  commimity,  that  may 
be  said  to  be  interested  therein. 

There  is,  firstly,  the  entire  population  of  the  country,  whether 
travelling,  or  non-travelling,  or  stationary,  the  public  at  large  ; 
— for  all  are  more  or  less  interested  in  the  w^elfare  of  each,  and 
there  is  none  of  us  who  may  not,  and  do  not  have  those  near 
and  dear  to  them  who  travel  now-a-days. 

There  is,  secondly,  the  class  composed  of  shareholders  and 
officials,  as  directors,  &c.,  &c. ; who  are  largely  and  pecuniarily 
interested  in  this  subject  of  railway  accidents  and  collisions. 

There  is,  thirdly,  the  unhappy  class  of  immediate  sufferers 
from  railway  accidents  and  collisions.  This  class,  of  course,  I 
need  not  say,  are  the  most  interested  of  any. 

And  fourthly,  and  lastly,  there  is  the  class  comprising  the 
entire  number  of  our  profession,  all  of  whom  are  more  or  less 
interested  in  this  subject. 

The  three  last-named  classes,  the  shareholders,  the  unfortu- 
nate suffereis,  and  the  members  of  the  medical  profession, 
necessarily,  moreover,  constitute  each  their  several  and  respec- 
tive portions  of  the  first  class — namely,  the  great  public  at 
large.  It  would  be  quite  beside  the  purpose  of  this  present 
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essay,  to  discuss  fully  the  respective  and  appropriate  interests  of 
all  these  classes  in  the  subject  now  under  consideration.  Now, 
what  are  we  to  understand  by  the  nervoics  system,  that  part  of 
the  body  personal,  which  we  know  to  be  affected  by  railway 
accidents  and  collisions?  By  the  nervous  system  I wish,  on 
the  present  occasion,  to  convey  to  my  hearers,  that  I would  be 
understood  to  include  the  entire  nervous  mass  or  masses,  with 
their  ramifications  throughout  the  human  framework.  The 
brain,  including  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  the  medulla  oblongata, 
and  the  spinal  cord,  with  their  respective  membranes,  their 
i-amifications,  the  nerves  scattered  throughout  the  body,  together 
with  the  trunk  and  ramifications  of  the  great  sympathetic  nerve, 
presiding  over  the  functions  of  organic  life,  supplying  the 
several  viscera  of  the  body.  The  nervous  system  also  includes 
the  nimierous  ganglia,  scattered  throughout  in  various  parts 
of  the  human  frame,  those  most  important  masses  where, 
doubtless,  the  blood  and  the  nervous  tissue  come  into  the  closest 
possible  relations  with  each  other  ; indeed,  in  the  subject  under 
consideration,  I can  hardly  conceive  of  extensive  injury  sus- 
tained by  any  considerable  portion  of  nervous  tissue,  without 
the  minuter  blood-vessels  partaking  thereof,  and  conversely,  I 
can  scarcely  conceive  of  extensive  injury  sustained  by  blood- 
vessels, without  some  corresponding  degree  of  injury  sustained 
by  nervous  tissue,  so  intimately  are  the  Uood  tissue  and  the 
nerve  tissue  related  to  each  other  in  all  parts  of  the  human 
body. 

Now,  without  so  much  as  attempting  to  enter  upon  the 
consideration  of  the  minute  anatomy  of  any  portions  of  the 
nervav-s  system  as  I have  thus  very,  indeed,  too,  briefly 
described  it ; yet,  from  what  we  know  of  its  extremely  delicate 
textural  nature  or  condition,  we  cannot  but  reasonably  con- 
clude, that  one  of  the  sad  results  of  railway  accidents  or  col- 
lisions must  be  the  production  of  altered  or  perverted  structure 
of  the  nervous  system,  the  production  of  living  morbid  anatomy 
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of  such  parts,  and  if  morbid  anatomy  or  diseased  structure, 
why,  then,  in  the  nature  of  things,  we  must  have  morbid 
physiology  or  pathology.  If  there  he  diseased  or  perverted 
structure,  there  must  he  diseased  or  perverted  function.  And 
what  do  we  find  in  all  such  cases  that  have  been  consequent 
upon  railway  accident  or  collision  ? Invariably,  we  observe, 
according  to  the  gravity  of  the  case,  impaio'ed  or  perverted 
motion,  impaired  or  perverted  sensation,  impaired  or  perverted 
emotional,  intellectual,  or  moral  intelligence,  and  we  find,  more- 
over, in  such  cases,  instances  of  impaired  or  perverted  nutrition, 
or  disturbance  of  one  or  -more  of  the  more  ordinary  bodily  func- 
tions. 

There  is  another  most  important  condition  or  circumstance 
connected  with  this  subject,  which  I can  now  merely  advert  to, 
but  which  I hope  wiU  be  taken  up  in  the  discussion  that  will, 
doubtless,  succeed  the  reading  these  few  hints  on  the  pathology 
of  the  subject.  I allude  to  the  state  or  condition  expressed  by 
the  often  applied  term  “ shock  to  the  nervous  system,”  a state 
or  condition  of  which  we  often  talk  a great  deal,  but  of  which, 
I fear,  we  really  know  but  very  little.  Of  shock  to  the  .nervous 
system,  it  appears  to  me  that  we  must  admit  two  distinct  kinds 
or  varieties,  which  I would  venture  to  designate  by  the  terms, 
shock  physical  and  shock  mental ; these,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
are  essentially  distinct  conditions,  and  yet  are  invariably  com- 
bined in  the  class  of  cases  resulting  from  railway  accidents  and 
collisions.  No  one,  I imagine,  but  the  unfortunate  sufferers  can 
adequately  conceive  or  estimate  the  effects  of  sudden  terror  or 
fright  upon  the  mind,  and  through  the  mind  upon  the  physical 
or  bodily  frame.  Conversely,  the  effects  of  physical  shock  of  the 
nervous  system,  upon  the  mental  state  or  condition  must,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  be  subsequent,  and  may  be  some  appreciable 
length  of  time  before  its  effects  manifest  themselves  permanently 
upon  the  mind. 

There  is  as  yet,  no  little  amount  of  knowledge  to  be  acquired 
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before  these  two  distinct  states  or  conditions  can  have  their 
proper  pathological  bearings  assigned  to  them. 

The  due  consideration  of  all  these  cases  necessarily  open  up 
to  us  the  large  and  comprehensive  subject  of  concussion — coti- 
cussiaii  of  the  brain,  concussion  of  the  spinal  cords,  and  con- 
cussions of  the  viscera  with  their  accompanying  blood-vessels 
and  nerves. 

I forbear,  however,  to  do  more  than  merely  advert  to  this 
subject,  the  surgical  gentlemen  present  will,  I doubt  not,  be  pre- 
pared to  do  ample  justice  to  so  important  a part  of  the  patholo- 
gical conditions  involved  in  these  casualties. 

As  a field,  a domain,  of  pathology,  the  effects  of  railway 
accidents  on  the  nervous  system  must,  I imagine,  at  present 
be  regarded  as  almost  untrodden  and  uncultivated.  So  far 
as  I know  there  exists,  as  yet,  upon  this  subject  no  reliable, 
not  to  say  extensive  body  of  recorded  facts.  I confess,  for  my 
own  part,  to  be  very  uninformed  as  to  the  ultimate  results  or 
consequences,  that  may  have  followed  upon  having  been  exposed 
to  the  sad  catastrophe  of  this  class  of  accidents.  Doubtless, 
from  the  especial  routine  of  their  departments  in  practice  as 
surgeons,  to  some  of  our  larger  metropolitan  and  provincial 
hospitals,  many  of  those  who  now  hear  me,  can  throw  more 
light  upon  this  important  pathological  inquiry  than  I can  do 
myself.  Yet,  as  one  deeply  interested  in  the  entire  group  of 
morbid  phenomena  affecting  the  nervous  system,  I claim  to 
have  paid  some  considerable  share  of  attention  to  many  of  those 
cases,  that  have  of  late  become  publicly  known,  from  having 
been  made  the  subjects  of  claims  for  compensation  before  the 
legal  tribunals  of  our  country. 

The  extent  of  the  injuries  which  may  be  caused  by  a railway 
accident  are  not,  in  my  judgment,  very  easily  or  adequately  to  be 
realized  or  appreciated.  The  actual  destruction  of  life  and  limb 
of  which  we  read  with  so  much  that  excites  in  us  the  emotion 
of  hoiTor,  forms  but  a part  of  the  suffering  really  undergone 


by  the  unfortunate  victims.  There  is  something  in  the  crash, 
the  shock,  and  the  violence  of  a railway  collision,  which  would 
seem  to  produce  effects  upon  the  nervous  system  quite  beyond 
those  of  any  ordinary  injury.  In  some  cases,  we  are  told,  the 
sufferer  may  not  have  sustained  any  fracture,  and  the  cuts  and 
external  injuries  may  be  apparently  slight  to  the  visual  percep- 
tion of  the  medical  man  ; whilst,  notwithstanding  this  compa- 
ratively and  apparently  external  trifling  injury  or  injuries,  yet 
there  may  be  coincident  with  all  this,  such  a shock  to  the 
system  as  for  a time  to  shatter  the  whole  constitution,  and  this, 
moreover,  to  such  a degree,  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  unfortu- 
nate sufferer  may  not  altogether  recover  throughout  the  re- 
mainder of  liis  life,  which  I apprehend,  may,  in  some  instances 
at  least,  be  reasonably  expected  to  be  curtailed  in  its  duration. 
In  an  instance  on  record,  the  sufferer  had  been  thrown  violently 
against  the  carriage  in  which  he  had  been  travelling,  and  was 
very  much  shaken,  although  the  only  external  injury  which  he 
appeared  to  have  sustained  was  a severe  bruise  over  the  shoulder. 
About  a month  or  so,  however,  after  the  accident,  he  began  to 
complain  of  a sensation  of  tingling  at  the  Angers,  and  other 
symptoms  followed  which  were  at  once  easily  recognised  and 
pronounced  to  denote  concussion  of  the  spine. 

In  fact,  it  is  very  probably  almost  impossible,  accurately  to 
estimate  the  amount  of  injury  to  health,  as  well  as  to  life,  that 
may  be  caused  by  a severe  railway  accident  or  collision.  The 
germs  of  many  a severe  disease,  hereafter  to  be  developed,  may 
be  produced  by  such  a concussion  as  is  caused  by  a railway 
collision,  and  an  injury  apparently  not  very  severe,  may,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  not  unfrequently  be  followed  by  a protracted,  if 
not  by  a fatal  illness  ; and  a long  train  of  suffering  of  which 
we  may  have  but  a very  imperfect  and  inadequate  conception, 
may  be  conveyed  in  the  simple,  and  unhappily  not  infrequent 
announcement  of  a severe,  if  not  a fatal  accident  in  a railway 
collision. 
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Dr.  Buzzard,  iu  Lancet,  October,  1865,  draws  attention  to 
the  importance  of  obtaining  information  respecting  the  after - 
progress  of  patients  who  received  injury  to  the  nervous  system 
by  railway  accidents  and  collisions,  with  the  three  following 
cases  which  I have  much  condensed  in  this  paper. 

Case  I. — Aged  forty.  She  was  pitched  over  the  division  of 
a second-class  carriage  into  the  next  compartment,  and  remem- 
bers nothing  until  she  found  herself  at  the  bottom  of  the  rail- 
road embankment.  Immediately  after  the  accident,  she  passed 
urine  involuntarily,  and  for  fourteen  days  afterwards  she  had 
no  power  over  the  bladder.  She  did  not  lose  the  use  of  her 
limbs.  After  lapse  of  four  years,  kept  her  bed  two  months 
after  tire  accident.  She  has  not  yet  been  able  to  resume  her 
accustomed  work  at  the  mangle.  She  looks  in  fair  health,  but 
aged ; her  memory  is  bad ; soon  forgets  whatever  she  has  read 
in  a book  ; every  fortnight  or  three  weeks  suffers  from  a severe 
headache  which  confines  her  to  her  bed  for  a day  or  two. 
There  is  throbbing  and  beating,  with  flushes  of  heat ; she  is  ex- 
ceedingly nervous,  and  easily  startled  by  a sudden  sound. 

Case  II. — Aged  twenty-three.  Was  also  in  second-class 
carriage  next  the  engine,  which  was  hurled  down  embankment. 
Suffered  from  constant  tremor,  giddiness,  sleeplessness,  hammer- 
ing pain  in  the  head,  and  excessive  nervous  sensibility.  After 
lapse  of  four  years,  has  no  complaint  to  make  except  of  ner- 
vousness ; he  has  so  completely  lost  confidence,  that  it  is  pain- 
ful for  him  to  drive  in  a crowded  thoroughfare.  He  was  a 
coachman.  He  sleeps  weU,  but  in  the  morning  his  nervous 
agitation  is  such,  that  he  is  often  unable  to  carry  a cup  of  tea  to 
his  lips. 

Ca.se  III.— Aged  twenty-one.  The  wife  of  the  above  ; was 
with  him  at  the  time  of  the  accident.  Eemembers  notliing 
until  she  found  herself  in  a cab.  Suffers  from  constant  ham- 
mering pain  in  the  head,  and  has  had  epileptiform  seizures 
three  or  four  times.  Dreams  frightfully  at  night.  After  lapse 
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of  four  years,  Dr.  Buzzard  learns  that  her  cliild  died  of  measles, 
and  that  she  herself  became  affected  with  rapid  phtliisis  after 
confinement,  and  died  within  a year  after  the  accident. 

Other  cases  that  I have  had  brought  under  my  notice,  pre- 
sent in  detail  a great  variety  of  symptoms  affecting  the  nervous 
system,  in  more  or  fewer  of  its  parts,  and  varying  in  every  de- 
gree of  form  and  intensity  ; as,  for  instance,  two  or  three  of 
those  who  suffered  from  the  accident  at  Staplehurst,  and  also 
these  who  suffered  from  the  accident  in  South  Wales. 

One  of  these  had  awarded  to  him  no  less  a sum  than  £7,000 
damages,  a sum  not  at  all  too  high,  considering  the  position  in 
life  of  the  unfortunate  sufferer.  So  late  as  yesterday,  at  the 
Court  of  Exchequer,  Guildhall,  before  Mr.  Baron  Martin  and  a 
special  jury,  the  cause  of  Price  versus  the  South-Eastern  Pail- 
way Company  was  heard,  on  the  subject  now  under  considera- 
tion. 

This  was  an  action  to  recover  compensation  for  injuries,  chiefly 
arising  from  concussion  of  the  spine,  or  spinal  cord,  or  both, 
sustained  by  the  plaintiff  in  the  accident  or  collision  which  oc- 
curred in  the  Blackheath  tunnel,  in  the  month  of  December, 
1864  ; therefore,  now,  at  this  time,  more  than  twelve  months 
ago  ; and  from  which  the  plaintiff  is  still  suffering,  and  likely  to 
continue  to  do  so.  The  plaintiff  is  a young  lady  residing  at 
Brixton  with  her  father,  who  is  a retired  officer  in  the  East 
India  Company’s  Service.  She  received,  at  the  time  of  the 
accident  no  very  severe  external  injuries  ; however,  more  im- 
portant symptoms  of  sustained  injuries  subsequently  developed 
themselves.  Dr.  Eagan,  Dr.  Bridge,  Dr.  Walshe,  and  Dr.  Eey- 
nolds  were  called  and  examined  as  medical  witnesses  on  the  part 
of  the  plaintiff ; and  their  combined  opinion  was,  the  plaintiff  is 
even  now,  at  this  distance  of  time,  from  the  occurrence  of  the 
accident  or  collision,  suffering  from  a permanent  and  progressive 
disease  of  the  spine,  produced  by  the  accident,  and  from  wliich, 
in  their  united  judgment,  she  is  not  likely  to  recover.  In  this 
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case,  the  jhuy  awarded  to  the  plaintiff,  as  damages,  the  sum  of 
eight  hundred  pounds,  in  addition  to  four  hundred  pounds 
already  paid  into  court,  making  a total  in  amount  of  damages,  of 
twelve  hundred  pounds. 

Upon  the  subject  of  treatment  of  these  unfortunate  cases  I 
need  not  now  enter ; for  each  of  the  cases  must  be  taken  on  its 
own  merits,  and  treated  according  to  its  individual  needs  and 
requirements.  This  much,  I think,  I may  say,  in  the  general ; 
that  in  almost,  all,  if  not  in  absolutely  all  of  them,  complete 
rest  and  repose,  both  of  body  and  of  mind,  will  be  the  great 
point  to  be  aimed  at  by  the  practitioner ; and  further,  in  some 
of  the  cases  stimrdants,  and  counter-irritants  will  doubtless  be 
requii-ed.  All  these  points  of  therapeutical  interest  and  inquiry 
must,  however,  be  left  to  the  practitioners  in  attendance.  They 
do  not  in  any  way  directly  come  within  the  scope  of  this  com- 
munication to  the  Society. 

I may  state  that  since  my  attention  has  been  directed  to  this 
important  subject ; the  effects  of  railway  accidents  or  collisions 
upon  the  nersmus  system,  I have  obtained  information  in  regard 
to  such  unfortunate  cases  from  various  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom ; and  reports  of  many  others  have  been  most  kindly 
offered  to  me  from  members  of  my  own  profession  who  have  had 
such  under  their  own  care  and  observation. 

During  the  time  these  few  sheets  have  been  passing  through 
the  press,  my  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  following  cases  of 
claims  for  compensation  for  injury  sustained  by  railway  accidents 
or  collisions ; in  which,  it  wiU  be  seen,  that  the  prominent  sym- 
ptoms consequent  upon  the  receipt  of  the  injury,  and  for  which, 
compensation  was  claimed,  were  manifestly  those  connected  with 
disorder,  disturbance,  or  derangement  of  one  or  more  portions  of 
the  Nervous  System.  In  the  first  case,  a trial  took  place  in  the 
Oxford  Circuit,  at  the  Spring  Assizes  held  at  Stafford,  before 
Earon  Piggott,  and  a Special  Jury.  Hunt  versus  The  London 
and  North-Western  Kail  way  Company.  This  was  an  action  to 
recover  compensation  for  tlie  injuries  received  by  the  Plaintiff  on 
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the  occasion  of  a collision  on  the  line  of  Railway  belonging  to 
the  Defendants  on  the  2nd  of  September,  1865.  The  large  sum 
of  five  hundrend  pounds  had  already  been  paid  into  Court  by 
Defendants.  The  Plaintiff  sued  the  Defendants  for  heavier 
damages,  and  as  will  be  seen,  the  jury  awarded  to  Plaintiff  a 
much  larger  sum  in  addition  to  that  paid  into  court. 

Mr.  Huddleston,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Griffiths,  and  Mr.  Young  appeared 
for  the  Plaintiff;  Mr.  Powell,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  H.  James  appeared 
for  the  Defendants.  The  Plaintiff  was  a Surgeon-Dentist.  On 
the  second  of  September  he  had  arrived  at  the  Wolverhampton 
Station,  in  the  ordinary  train ; and  soon  after  the  train  had 
stopped,  another  train  coming  in  from  Walsall  ran  into  the  same 
Station,  and  so  came  into  collision  with  the  train  in  which  the 
Plaintiff  was  seated.  The  Plaintiff  was  very  much  hurt 
thereby,  and  was  conveyed  home.  Headache,  vertigo,  numb- 
ness of  limbs,  and  impaired  vision  were  among  the  symptoms, 
consequent  as  effects,  of  the  injury  he  had  received.  The 
Plaintiff  had  not  been  able  to  attend  to  his  professional  duties 
since  the  receipt  of  the  injury,  and  his  clients  would  not  be 
treated  by  his  assistants.  It  was  stated  in  evidence,  that,  five 
or  six  months  must  elapse  before  he  could  so  far  recover  as  to 
attend  to  his  business.  In  this  case  the  Jury  returned  a verdict 
for  the  Plaintiff,  with  damages,  amounting  to  three  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds,  beyond  the  five  hundred  pounds  already  paid  into 
Court,  making  a total  of  eight  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

A second  case  was  tried  also  at  Stafford,  on  the  Oxford 
Circmt,  at  the  last  Spring  Assizes,  and  also  before  Mr.  Baron 
Pigott  and  a Special  Jury.  Hannay  versus  The  Loudon  and 
North-Western  Railway  Company.  This  was  an  action  for 
claim  for  compensation  for  injuries  received  by  the  Plaintiff,  in 
an  accident  on  the  line  of  Railway,  belonging  to  the  Defendants, 
between  Dudley  and  Dudley  Port,  on  the  8th  of  August,  1865. 

Mr.  Powell,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  H.  James  appeared  for  the  Plain- 
tiff ; and  Mr.  H.  Mathews,  and  Mr.  T.  N.  Talfourd  appeared  for 
the  Defendants.  The  Company  it  seems,  admitted  their  negli- 
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gence,  and  had  paid  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  into  court ; 
a sum  which  the  Plaintiff  did  not  consider  as  adequate  comx^en- 
sation,  and  he  therefore  sued  the  Defendants  for  larger,  heavier 
damages. 

The  Plaintiff,  in  this  case,  was  a pawnbroker  at  Dudley,  forty- 
five  years  of  age,  married,  and  having  ten  children. 

The  damages  claimed  were  for  loss  of  profits  in  his  business 
owing  to  his  incapacity  for  work,  for  medical  charges,  and  for 
travelling  expenses  incurred  in  obtaining  change  of  air.  The 
Plaintiff  described  the  injuries  he  had  received,  as  being  very 
severe,  and  as  having  greatly  impaired  his  powers  of  memory. 
He  detailed  to  the  Court  one  curious,  remarkable  symptom — 
namely,  that  he  clearly  recollected  events  that  had  occurred 
many  years,  twenty-years  ago,  although  he  could  now,  very  fre- 
quently not  recall  events  that  had  quite  recently  taken  place. 

The  medical  evidence  on  both  sides  was  very  conflicting ; Mr. 
Fereday,  and  Dr.  Bell  Fletcher  advancing  the  ox>inion  that  the 
Plaintiff  had  received  concussion  of  the  brain ; and  was  in  a 
great  degree  permanently  incapacitated  for  his  ordinary  duties  ; 
whilst,  on  the  part  of  the  Defendants,  Mr.  Pemberton,  the 
medical  officer  of  the  EaUway  Company,  and  Mr.  Heslop,  con- 
sidered the  Plaintiff,  medically  speaking,  quite  well.  The  Jury, 
however,  after  consulting  together,  returned  a verdict  for  the 
Plaintiff,  awarding  two  hundred  pounds  as  further  damages, 
beyond  the  sum  already  paid  into  Court,  making  a total  of  five 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  in  favour  of  the  Plaintiff. 

Before  concluding  this  paper,  I ought  to  state,  to  my  readers, 
w’hat  are  the  chief  objects  that  present  themselves  to  my  own 
mind,  as  the  motives,  the  grounds  for  thus  making  public 
through  the  press,  ihy  thoughts  and  reflections  on  this  subject 
now  under  consideration. 

These  are,  firstly,  the  desire,  and  reasonable  hope,  which  1 
entertain,  that  by  drawing  more  pointedly  the  attention  of  all 
parties  concerned  therein,  to  the  very  great,  I might  say,  almost 
national  importance  of  this  subject,  I may  thereby,  contribute 
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in  some  degree,  to  lessen  the  rate  of  mortality  of  my  fellow 
countrymen,  from  Eailway  Accidents  or  Collisions  ; as  well  as 
to  diminish  the  amount  of  human  suffering  arising  from  such 
accidents,  by  inducing  the  adoption  of  more  efficient  measures 
of  caution  and  foresight  on  the  part  of  the  Eailway  authorities 
and  officials.  The  heavy  money  penalties  the  various  companies 
incur,  ought  for  the  sake  of  shareholders,  to  secure  the  adoption 
of  such  measures  as  should  render  accidents  and  collisions  with 
their  distressing  consequences  less  frequent  and  disastrous. 

Secondly,  a strong  desire  on  my  part,  to  draw  the  careful  and 
patient  attention  of  members  of  my  own  profession,  to  symptoms 
consequent  upon  the  receipt  of  injuries  from  Eailway  Accidents 
or  Collisions ; which,  in  most,  if  not  in  all  cases,  we,  as  patho- 
logists, as  well  medical  as'  surgical,  must  regard  as  amongst  the 
effects  of  such  injuries,  either  immediate,  progressive,  or 
remote. 

And  thirdly,  the  attempt  on  my  part,  to  establish  a becoming 
relation  between,  not  only  the  members  of  my  own  profession 
with  each  other,  but  also,  a corresponding  relation  between  the 
members  of  the  two  honourable  professions — namely,  that  of 
Law  and  of  Medicine. 

In  conclusion,  I may  be  permitted  to  state,  that  I hope  in  no 
very  long  time  hence,  to  extend  this  present  brief  communica- 
tion on  a most  important  subject ; and  also,  at  some  future 
period,  to  take  up  the  second  portion  of  my  paper  as  originally 
announced — namely,  the  effects  of  other  accidents  attended  xoith 
violence,  upon  the  nervous  system,  whether  observed  as  imme- 
diate, progressive,  or  remote,  in  the  order  of  their  occun'ence  in 
unfortunate  sufferers. 

Park  street,  Grosvenor  square,  W.,  1866. 
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